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Christian Atheism 


In the past, Seed has had occasion to complain of those professors of Christianity who, in 
their desire to be open-minded and tolerant, have been willing to define their religion in terms of 
almost anything (generally, a vague, liberal ethicism) except its distinctive doctrines. Perhaps 
the ultimate solution to their diffidence is to be found in a brief article by Dr. Alistair Kee entitled 
“Must a Christian believe in God?” which appeared in The Times on October 23, 1971. Dr. 
Kee’s conclusion is that “those who believe that the nature of man and the goal of mankind are 
revealed definitively in what comes to expression in Jesus are by definition Christians even if 
belief in God is not possible for them”. A notable conclusion. 

Dr. Kee admits that there are difficulties (superficial ones) in this position--most obviously, 
the one raised by the tendency of Christian creeds to include some such disconcerting phrase as 
“I believe in God”, and to outline with some precision the doctrines of the Incarnation and the 
Trinity. Since the creeds are usually accepted as definitive statements about Christian belief, it is 
a trifle tricky to define as a Christian one who does not believe in God. 

The answer of the author of this article is, ‘oh, yes, of course, a few years ago it would have 
been senseless or contradictory to make such an assertion. But that is only because people used 
to think they believed in God. No, of course, they do not, so there is no contradiction in saying 
that a Christian need not believe in God’. If all this sounds a morsel mystifying, Dr. Kee has a 
rational explanation. 

“How we conceive of the deepest truths of life,” he says, “depends largely upon the culture 
in which we are raised.” Thus, the culture of the Jews led them to expect a Messiah: when Jesus 
came, they naturally saw in him the Messiah. Now, of course, we no longer attach any 
significance to “the speculative titles of late Judaism”; our culture has conditioned us to accord 
the deepest meaning “to the great questions of the nature of man and the conditions of human 
fulfilment”. Therefore, that is what Jesus represents to us. Presumably, by this line of reasoning, 
if our “culture” regarded basted and broiled pigs’ knuckles as the most important thing in life 
and we were able to identify these “definitively in what comes to expression in Jesus”, then we 
would all be “Christians”. 

I do not wish to be frivolous; however, the kind of temporizing represented by Dr. Kee’s 
views invites derision. They (subtly?) annihilate the notion that ultimate, objective rectitude and 
power (our concept of “God”) are revealed in the Incarnation, and make public opinion, or 
cultural values, the locus and standard of that rightness. If these opinions can then be 
“incarnated” or associated with Jesus, then we are “Christians”: we make Jesus an empty vessel 
into which we pour our wishful thinking. “God”, therefore, has no autonomy; “He” is generated 
in time and space by human attitudes, and is as mutable as the affections and minds of the 
multitudes. In this view, Jesus is whatever we want Him to be--we can make up our own 
religions. 

Unless I am grievously in error, the point of Christianity is that the nature of reality is 
pre-established by God, and that (somehow) the revelation of God in the Incarnation (“Jesus 
Christ ... is... God, of the Substance of the Father ...and Man, of the Substance of his 
Mother, born in the world”) allows imperfect men to become reconciled with that reality. And it 
seems to me that there is more than a quibble involved in stating that this is the same as 
replacing God by man and allowing him to imagine his own “reality”. 
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Our Policy 


SEED aspires to fulfil a unique role transcending the 
functions of other magazines and journals. 

Our purpose is neither to propagandize in the sense of 
promoting some fixed point of view or body of thought nor 
merely to comment on current events. 

Our partisanship does not extend beyond two considera- 
tions. Firstly, we believe that reality does exist: it is not a 
matter of opinion and will assert its authority over all 
opinions that contradict it. All sanctions reside in reality; 
opinion has none. Secondly, we believe in the desirability of 
extending human freedom. Genuine freedom is contingent 
upon our comprehension of reality, since to the extent that 
men disregard reality, they court personal and social disaster. 

In other words, far from conforming to the modern 
view that value judgments are to be avoided, SEED will 
intentionally consist of a succession of value judgments, 
which will constitute the principal criterion of its success. 
Man cannot approach truth without zigorous formation of 
value judgments and perfecting of definitions, Discovery and 
refinement of the correct principles for human action and 
association will be the focus of our attention within the field 
of reality. If we carry our investigation of the nature of 
reality far enough, we shall illuminate the way to the for- 
mulation of sound policy. 

We have no delusions about the facility of the course on 
which we are embarking. It is possibly the most difficult 
course open to us. However, its value should be proportional 
to the efforts it requires. If the distractions to intelligence 
and will which characterize contemporary society are, as we 
believe them to be, fundamentally unsatisfying, we are con- 
fident that some seekers of truth will involve themselves in 
the experiment that SEED represents. Such persons are the 
only ones capable of responding to such an experiment. 

We approach our undertaking in the spirit of making an 
offering that will call forth latent creative capacities. If the 
ideas that SEED disseminates have validity and settle in good 
soil, they will grow. Moreover, their growth will be progres- 
sive and cumulative. SEED will serve as a medium permitting 
the cross-fertilization of adventurous intellects, thereby 
diminishing the effects of the entropic phenomenon that 
paralyzes development by compelling men to struggle to find 
truths that they have lost sight of and had to rediscover 
repeatedly during the past. 


If our project is conducted correctly, it will at the least. 


generate a new conceptual vigour among a segment of the 
community — and perhaps even result in the formation of 
new men. 
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Wrong Questions 


The Prime Minister's attempts to explain why he be- 
lieves the 'free-market economy" has failed have merely 
muddled the matter—particularly in light of his con- 
cession that the alleged culprit hardly exists except 
as a myth. 
suggestion that a causal link might hold between this 


Notably absent from his statements was any 


"failure" and increasing government involvement in the 
economy, although their coincidence in time certainly 
makes this a reasonable hypothesis. However, if it be 
granted that a failure has occurred, before arguing a- 
bout who or what has caused it, we shall do well to a- 
For Mr. Trudeau the 


"The free enterprise system has shown 


gree on what we mean by the term. 
sense is clear: 
that we reached a stage in our industrial and economic 
development where we can have high unemployment and high 
inflation at the same time.''* 

It should not go unnoticed that, besides telling 
us wherein (in his view) the present system has miscar- 
ried, this remark carries with it the implication that 
the failure was not completely foreseen—that he wait- 
ed upon the unfolding of events before drawing his con- 
How 


demnatory conclusions. strangely tentative the 


Prime Minister has become. For years he exercised his 
intelligence upon the theory of the direction that ec- 
onomic forces give society, and now apparently we are 
to deduce that these endeavours all went for nought. 
Perhaps. But there remains the nagging improbability 
of the exact correspondence of his conclusions suppos- 
edly based on recent practical experience and those he 
was professing on theoretical grounds fifteen years ago. 
Is it excessive modesty that prevents him from pointing 
out his powers as a seer? 
only be enhanced by public knowledge of the fact that 


he was aware even before he formally entered politics 


His political stature could 


of the position our country would be in today. Provid- 


ing, of course, that his recent observations actually 
prove valid. 

However, this prescience business is not entirely 
convincing. After all, is prodigious reasoning or div- 
ining power really required to foresee that a steadily 
increasing ability to compound and diversify production 
with a diminishing amount of human effort will lead to 


"unemployment"? Or that setting prices in accordance 


(continued p. 8) 
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Faith and Economics 


For several reasons--perhaps the most important being the depreciation of the symbolism 
of their faith into grating or empty clichés by religious people themselves--religion has come to 
be associated with vague mysticism, unrealistic expectations, and mindless jiggery-pokery. At 
best, it tends to be related to warm but indistinctly defined ethical impulses and “common 
decency”. However, religion is seldom invoked as a technique of dealing with the ‘real’ 
world--where scientific exactitude and political pragmatism are hastily elevated above 
“metaphysical” considerations. The implications of this paradox--that religion is relevant only to 
a conjectural world--are significant: religious “truth” is useless truth. If this is the case, then 
religion is interesting (and not very) only as a species of fairy-tale. If, on the other hand, religion 
does tell us something about reality, then it ought to be given heed. This series of articles 
examines some of the realistic implications of religious belief in the area of economics and 
suggests the close relationship between faith and policy. 


I: The Approach to Reality 


To embark upon a discussion of matters so apparent~ 
ly divergent as 'faith'’ and "economics" is perhaps to 
court derision. For, while'"faith", as everyone knows, 
is fundamentally irrational and conjures up images of 
the simple-minded reverencing a "hypothetical deity", 
"economics" brings to mind visions of "cold, hard fi- 
gures' and equally cold, cerebral men in steel-grey 
business suits, regarding each other with icy eyes. 
"Faith" connotes the fanciful; "economics", the resist- 
lessly real. And, in the words of Rudyard Kipling, 
"never the twain shall meet''. 

Nevertheless, there is a point at which "faith'', in- 
sofar as it is "evidence", does suggest to us something 
that, though real, is not quite wholly realized. And 
there is a point at which "economics" transmutes to 
"Economics''—when simple "household management" becomes 
a "Mystery", andthe men in steel-grey suits are trans- 
figured into votaries of a "religion" that may have no 
relation at all to the facts of production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption, At this point the normal con- 
notations of "faith" and "economics" become an inver- 
sion of reality, and when "Economics" becomes a system 
of belief, we are perhaps justified in resorting to a 
humbler faith. 


Science and Religion 


This issue is crystallized, forexample, in the con- 
trasting views of religious "faith'’ and economic "sci- 
ence" adopted by Hugh Gaitskell, socialist theoretician 
and former leader of the Labour- Party in Britain, and 
engineer-economist C. H. Douglas. Inhis article "Four 


Monetary Heretics", Gaitskell states a dogmatic position 
in which “religion” is characterized by "dogma" and 
"It is not only for his 
conviction but also for his methods that Major Douglas 
must be regarded as a religious rather than a scienti- 
What is implied, of course, is that 
"science" has a valid relation to reality; "religion" 


"obscurity", and declares: 


fic reformer". 


does not, but is more akin to black magic, or super- 
Gaitskell has a right to define his terms; 
however, his use of the words "scientific" and ''reli- 


stition. 


gious" as antithetical—particularly with regard to 
Douglas—betrays a sorry understanding of either. More~ 
over, it betrays the limitations of his own system of 
belief: it is arguable that scientific dogmatism (es- 
pecially in an age that is challenging facile empiri- 
cism) is no more valid than religious dogmatism—if by 
dogmatism is meant the assertion of principles without 
evidence. Douglas did himself infact describe his own 
approach as "religious"', but he was scrupulous to de- 
fine what he meant by the term. Gaitskell, by using 
the term"religious''in an unexamined way, displays not 
only intellectual carelessness, but also those charac- 
teristics of superstition—dogmatism and obscurity— 
which he attributes to Douglas. 

Unlike Gaitske11, who implies the unreality of reli- 
gion, Douglas insists upon the relation of religion to 
reality: 

In the sense that I am going to use it, and I think 


lin What Everybody Wants to Know About Money, edited 
by G.D.H. Cole (London: Victor Gollancz, 1933), 375. 
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I will be using it correctly, the word religion has 
to do with a conception of reality. It is the bin- 
ding back either of action, or of policy...to real- 
ity. In so far as it means to bind back, to bring 
into close relation again, and in that sense I am 
going to use it, religion is any sort of doctrine 
which is based upon an atfempt to relate action to 
some conception of reality”. 


What we believe about the nature of reality will deter- 
mine our approach to that reality. If the conception 
of reality to which policy or action is related is in- 
correct, then, of course, "religion" will be false, or, 
heretical. Againunlike Gaitskell, who implies the ab- 
solute truth of his religion by. calling it "science", 
Douglas admits the possibility of erroneous belief: 


It does not necessarily mean...that your conception 
of reality is a correct one, but it does mean that 
you are postulating that there is something to which 
you refer as real, and you are basing your policy 
upon that reality. 


In other words, every policy is based upon a philosophy, 
or conception of reality. Belief—or faith—is realized 
in policy, andthe results of this policy are the fruits 
by which we can estimate the validity of the underlying 
"religion". Since the policy of the philosophy sugges- 
ted by Douglas has never been fully or consistently 
realized, we cannot say that it is wrong: rather, we 
might suspect that it is right, since by definition it 
If, on the other 
hand, the economic "'science'’ of Gaitskell represents 


must reflect "the way things are". 


"orthodoxy", then his belief must be seriously ques- 
tioned in view of the palpable failure of the policies 
which stem from it, 


The Canon 


Before proceeding to a consideration of the viola- 
tion of truth by what financial theorists and politi- 
cians are pleased to call "inexorable economic Law", 
we ought perhaps to look more particularly at the kind 
of "religion" to which Douglas refers, in order to an- 
swer Gaitskell's allegations. Douglas makes the fol- 
lowing explicit confession of faith: 


Now it is my belief...that there is running through 
the nature of the Universe something that we call a 
"canon". It is the thing which is referred to in 
the Gospel of St. John as the "logos", the "word". 
«ee. The engineer and the artist refer to it when 
they say they have got something "right''. Other pe- 
ople mean the same thing when they talk about abso- 
lute truth, or reality*. 


He asserts his conviction that there is something "real"; 
he does not go on to prescribe what "reality" is, but 
suggests that it is recognizable when it is realized. 
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His faith is in an underlying reality that interfuses 
the very nature of things. From this, we may conclude 
of Douglas that he is anabsolutist in religion: truth 
is not, for him, a matter of subjective relativism, or 
of the construction of models of how things "should" 
be. At the same time, however, he makes no dogmatic 
assertions about the nature of reality, except that it 
is real (a necessary assumption of any epistemology). 
And, he implies, what is real is right. But he eschews 
any temptation to make reality into a system; rather, 
it is something that unfolds itself to the careful 
searcher. This is the extent of Douglas's "dogmatism". 

At this fundamental level, the issue of "faith" re- 
solves itself into the question: '"Is anything real?" 
Douglas is convinced that there is a reality. Gait- 
skell, to judge from his own conviction, appears simi- 
larly to be convinced that something is real, although 
he seems to have a somewhat different conception of 
reality. Examination suggests that Douglas's is the 
humbler faith, attending as it does upon discovery, 
while Gaitskell's implies not only that there is an 
absolute truth, but that that truth is somehow mani- 
fest in the assumptions upon which the economic system 


operates. This brings us to a consideration of reli- 
gious "methods"—for which Douglas has also been cri- 
ticized. 

Discovery 


Significantly, Douglas suggests, in his examples of 
the engineer and the artist, that this "canon" of which 
he speaks, this underlying principle of reality, is re- 
cognizable most readily in its incarnations. "The 
Word", it will be recalled, "became flesh". In this, 
he is adopting a religious position that may be des- 
cribed as Christian: the central fact of Christian 
faith is the incarnation of the Word. This principle 
of incarnation is universal, comprehending both natural 
and moral relationships. Richard Hooker, for example, 
declares the similarity of natural and moral rectitude 


eu the Policy of a Philosophy", anaddress given in Lon- 
don, June 26, 1937 (Liverpool: K.R.P., n.d.), 3. 

3. * 

Loe, ett, 


Avrhe Pursuit of Truth", address to Mew Age Dinner, 
March 18, 1933. Quoted by Eric D. Butler in Soctat 
Credit and Christian Philosophy (Melbourne: New Times 
Limited, n.d.), 8. Hereafter cited as Butler. 


(continued p,. 6) 
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“Freedom of the Press” 


The assertion that, "Freedom of the press is a 
cornerstone of democracy," has been reduced through 
thoughtless repetition to the status of a meaningless 
bromide. We hear more about this ‘freedom’ than any 
other simply because the news media are its advocates, 
and they communicate with us on a daily basis. Yet 
the present obscurity of the significance of this high- 
flown proposition results in large part from evidence 
that their actions correspond less exactly with the in- 
terests of the public than the media would have us be- 
lieve. 

A question that will not be dispelled is whether 
certain events or viewpoints are, as a matter of con~ 
certed policy, prevented from receiving publicity. 
(notably 
during time of war) is universally admitted—sometimes 


That this occurs in special circumstances 


inthe amusing form of the apologiae of journalists and 
editors personally responsible for disseminating decep- 
tions. However, every effort is made to convince us 
that, once such extraordinary situations pass, the med- 
ia suddenly become models of disinterestedness and 
integrity. We are asked to credit that persons who 
have proven so serviceable as propagandists for false- 
hoods are instantly converted into irreproachable see- 
kers after and defenders of the truth. 

What little verisimilitude this scenario may possess 
is, moreover, shattered by the testimony of many persons 
‘who have direct experience of the perverse influences 
upon the content of the information media. 
Reed, G.K. Chesterton, and Malcolm Muggeridge come to 


mind—and this list could easily be extended. 


Douglas 


The news and views we read in the press are necess- 
‘arily filtered; and the public should be protected a- 
gainst the dangers inherent in this situation by know- 
ledge of the categories of perspectives and issues that 
the editorial seive consistently keeps’ from reaching 
them. Only then will they be able to interpret for 
themselves the import of what they read and hear. It 
is better that people should be able to see that the 
"revelations" of ascandal like Watergate are as likely 
to be components of the very type of political chican- 
ery they purportedly oppose as proofs of the virtues 
of contemporary journalism. 

However, we need not go so far afield to study the 


kind of covert influence which bears upon the infor- 
mation we receive from the media. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the implications of a recent article in Content, 
"Canada's National News Media Magazine," concerning a 
One of the changes 
involves the dismissal of Guy Demarino, a well-known 


shakeup at Southam news services. 


Ottawa reporter, whose verbal reaction is recounted as 
follows: "They won't let me starve. I could say more 
but I could be blackballed across the country.'* 
Apparently (fromMr. Demarino's standpoint at least) 
there is nothing untoward in the bounding of his free- 
dom to speak at the point where he comes under threat 
of "starving" and being "blackballed"—which naturally 
raises the question of what actions on his part render 
him susceptible to such penalties. Evidently, critic~ 
thus, if the 
Southam organization does something reprehensible, no 


izing his immediate employer is one: 


mention of the fact is likely to appear in the 14 major 
newspapers and various business publications under its 
control, 

But does Mr. Demarino's philosophy encompass other 
dispensations from the obligation fully and accurately 
to inform the public? 
Southam, what is he prepared to say about the institu- 
tions which can be thought of as his more remote em- 
ployers—namely, the banks that create the financial 
credit he gets in his pay packet? That Southam and 
other large media agencies could never maintain their 
status inthe face of the hostility of the banking sys~- 
tem undoubtedly has a connection with their blacking 


Given his timidity vis-a-vis 


out of all suggestions that this system has defects— 
except those made occasionally by its own spokesmen. 
Unfortunately, the latter want to steer any reforms in 
the direction of their own advantage rather than that 
of the community in general. 

Indeed, the slogan "freedom of the press'' as used at 
present actually serves as an excuse for the enslave- 
ment of the members of the community, the idea being 
that as long as professionals are scrutinizing and 
commenting upon events the ordinary citizen needs no 
opportunity independently to inquire into or think about 
them. He can be riveted to daily drudgery, passively 
absorbing the semi-digested pabulum, raving imaginings 
and outright misrepresentations dished out in the 
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newspapers and on radio and television. The monopoly 
of information available to the public complements the 
monopoly of credit, whose patent purpose is the crea- 
tion of an ant-hill society. 

"Freedom of the press" is an abstract concept with- 
out concrete expression so long as the persons actually 
engaged in writing and publishing are unfree; and—the 
tracts of Puritan economic theorists notwithstanding— 
living off a salary is practically synonomous with 
servitude, Just ask Mr. Demarino—preferably before 
he gets "reinstalled" and again feels the pressure to 
be more guarded in his pronouncements. REK. 
*"Coming Shakeup at Southam News Services,"' (December, 


1975), p. 10. 





War by Another Name 


The allegedly irreversible interdependence of all 
nations is an increasingly sinister factor in a world 
of continuous and mounting international tensions, It 
is disquieting to realize that one's destiny may well 
rest in the hands of some lunatic tyrant or business 
The orchestrated 
rejection of "nationalism? following the Second World 


buccaneer or ideological warmonger. 


War has if anything led away from, rather than toward, 
the fraternity of all peoples. More and more, the 
economic and political links forged across national 
boundaries appear as a tangle of seaweed dragging down 
the drowning man instead of as lifelines transporting 
him to safety. 

None of this is really surprising, since the basis 
of the modern theory of internationalism runs directly 
counter to common experience and common sense. This 
theory in effect holds that people who are not satis~ 
fied with what their local government is doing should 
resolve their problem by putting an "expert" (whose 
expertise likely lies in psychological manipulation and 
cultivating the 'right' connections more than in the 
field of the grievance) in charge of the situation. It 
does not matter if the expert speaks adifferent language, 
comes from a different culture, and has never set foot 
within 5,000 miles of the troubled community. 

Of course, all this bizarre approach to political 
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problems really guarantees is that "solutions'' must be 
formulated as ukases rather than arrived at with the 
consent of those affected by them. 
say that World Government (the extension of international 


In fact, one might 


law backed by overwhelming military might) is the game 
plan for a world in which love, forgiveness, and all 
the finer expressions of human association have been 
bypassed; the concepts of democracy and the free and 
responsible individual have expired; and the only pol- 
itical precept is to insinuate oneself into the favour 
of the man wielding the bludgeon. We are reverting 
from the principles that inspired Magna Carta to those 
governing the headquarters of Attila the Hun. 

One of the foremost rationalizations of this change 
has been bound up with the improvement of international 
commerce. Yet nowhere has the souring of the promises 
of internationalism been more evident than in this 
domain. Although trade with other nations is still 
touted as a panacea for all varieties of local econ- 
omic distress, the fallacy of this proposition now 
lies exposed for all but the willfully blind to see. 


R.E.K. 


(continued next month) 


tthe way in which this term was used at time is liable 

to the criticism that it applied toa phenomenon whose 
most conspicuous characteristic was the impulse to 
destroy nations. 





("Faith;, continued from p. 4) 


when he says: "Goodness in actions is like unto strai- 
ghtness; wherefore that which is done well we term 
right". Righteousness and rightness are one, and they 
are recognizable similarly in their results, in their 
realizations. The consequences of this observation for 
a "religious" method are crucial: religious assertions 
are not prescriptive, but descriptive. 

Moreover, not only does incarnation reveal truth, 
but it also is the method of realizing faith, of mani- 
festing the evidence of things umseen, As a method, 
as an approach to reality, incarnation is the anti- 
thesis of what Gaitskell implies in his references to 


(continued p. 7) 


oohe Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Everyman, edited 
by Christopher Morris (London: Dent, 1963), 
Hereafter cited as Hooker. 


174. 
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("Faith", continued from p. 6) 


dogmatism and obscurity. Of his own method, Douglas 
says? 


Genuine success only accompanies a consistent attempt 
to discover and conform to this canon in no matter 
what sphere our activities may lie. 


"Discovery", it will be remarked, precedes "conformity". 
That is to say, ironically, that Douglas's method is 
not only "religious", but it is also "scientific"; it 
is the inductive method of science adumbrated by Sir 
Francis Bacon. Douglas was himself an engineer: when 
he first glimpsed, in the field of industrial cost ac- 
counting, what he refers to as a "portion of reality", 
he was not looking for (or selecting) statistics to 
demonstrate a proposition. Rather, certain facts came 
to his attention, and he attempted to describe the si- 
tuation which they indicated. In a sense, therefore, 
Douglas's assertions about the nature of things cannot 
be merely unrealistic dogma: his own religious methods 
require that they proceed from reality. His facts may 
be incorrect, or his interpretation of them may be in- 
accurate, but his method cannot be dogmatic because it 
insists upon making observations before drawing con- 
clusions. He has no pre-formulated conception of the 
way things ought to be. 

It is clear, therefore, that both Douglas's "con- 
viction'' and his "methods" are bound back to reality. 
Thus, contrary to his critical intention, Gaitskell 
has paid Douglas the compliment of accuracy in label- 
ling him a "religious reformer". Ironically, it is in 
terms of Douglas's definition of religion—and not 
"Faith" 
for Douglas is initially the conviction that there is 
a Reality, and there is a method whereby this Reality 


may be approached. 


Gaitskell's—that the latter's accuracy rests. 


This paper is concerned with the 
breakdown of such faith—in the crucial field of eco- 


D.R.K. 


nomics. 


(To be continued) 


®o5. ett., "The Pursuit of Truth", 8. 





Leisure, too, has an economic definition. Leisure is 
the economte condition of voluntary activity. It is 
freedom to work at work worth doing. 


Gorham Munson, Aladdin's Lamp, 194 
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To Those Who Share 


Our Concern 


The publication of SEED is an enterprise which we 
feel is of cardinal importance to the revitalization of our 
culture. This endeavour represents the concern of a few 
individuals sensible of their responsibility to reverse, 
where possible, what they perceive to be the deteriora- 
tion of the ideological and practical bases of this cul- 
ture, and prepared to make personal sacrifices in the 
accomplishment of this objective. 

However, our success can only be in proportion to 
our resources, which — particularly in their financial 
aspect — are quite limited. We are determined to pro- 
ceed, even within those limitations. But we would like 
to do more. 

Therefore, if you respond to the challenge that 
SEED has set for itself and would like to contribute to 
our venture, we invite your donations. 

If you know anyone who would like to receive 
SEED, GIFT TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are available at 
a rate of $4.00 half-yearly. QUANTITY ORDERS of 
any issue can be obtained at the following prices (post- 
paid): 

10 for $4.00; 


25 for $8.00; 50 for $12.00. 


-—_—_-++#-+--_----- 
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The Comfortable Apocalypse 


Psychology textbooks define "rationalization''as the 
ascribing of one's actions or opinions to plausible 
(but false) causes which tend to exculpate or free one 
from unpleasant responsibility—or an unfavourable 
self-image. 

We heard recently the woeful case of a man, engaged 
in the business of distributing literature for other 
persons and concerns, who refused to accept a job in- 
volving delivery ofa brochure criticizing a politician 
and the policies with which he was associated. The 
businessman's plaint was that distributing the pamphlet 
could jeopardize a $40,000 contract that he had with 
someone else, 

The prospective (now frustrated) client admonished 
the man that, if he was not willing to take a stand on 
important political issues, he stood to lose a great 
deal more than $40,000 in the long run. Scarcely dis- 
"TI believe that the 
end of the world is near, soit doesn't matter anyway." 


mayed, the businessman replied: 


At least, he will die with money in his pockets. 
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("Questions", continued from p. 2) 


with the rule that "anything goes, but you must at least 
recover your costs" in a market that is intermittently 
surcharged with demand and continually swamped by 
unpaid costs carried over from previous production cy- 
cles must lead to "inflation"? That community leaders 
express surprise or disappointment at these results 
simply cannot go down—except as evidence of their 
stupidity or indifference regarding the public welfare. 

But not everybody is a fool or a racketeer. Why, 
then, the debates, interchanges, confrontations, stud- 
ies that are as futile as they are interminable? The 
difficulty in achieving improvement, despite the devo- 
tion of much good will to this end, lies in defects in 
the building blocks of our reasoning. We place faith in 
them, we think that we can draw valid conclusions using 
them, but too often they are false or illusory, caus- 
ing our whole logical superstructure to collapse at the 
very point where we expect it to issue in success. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that merely by substi- 
tuting the word "glut" for "plenty" an economist is a- 
ble to upset our whole perception of reality. And an- 
swers to economic questions elude us because the very 
problems we set out to resolve are conceptually framed 
in terms of impossible contradictions. If liberation 
from the necessity to labour and the incessant accumu- 
lation of communal capital cannot be seen otherwise than 
as hindrances to human happiness, where can we direct 
our policies? We are effectively boxed in—and neither 
those who cry "forward" nor those who cry "back'' offer 
advice that can avail, 

That our culture has abstracted itself so far from 
economic fact that it is no longer possible to distin- 
guish an extension of opportunity from a social catas- 
trophe is a prospect unpleasant to contemplate; but, 


given present circumstances, the verdict seems unavoid- 


able. R.E.K. 


*CBC radio broadcast, December 28, 1975. 





What ensued (under Hjalmar Schacht) was the resource- 
ful application of a financial policy so hyper-orthodox 
that in 1939 the economist at the Bank for Internation- 
al Settlements, Per Jacobsen, declared that Nazi fi- 
nance was the most orthodox economic policy in Europe. 


Gorham Munson, Aladdin's Lamp, 7 4 


